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they are rendering united service. 


Work-Week or Work-Life? 


The wisdom of the present tendency to realize immedi- 
ately on the larger social income which results from 
modern technological efficiency in industry by shortening 
the work-week or work-day was questioned by H. S. Per- 
son, managing director of the Taylor Society, at its meet- 
ing in New York, December 7. He called for discussion 
of the possibility of approaching this question as “one 
aspect of a larger problem which includes also technological 
unemployment, group insurance, old-age pensions, and 
so on, ’—the possibility of conserving this new asset as a 
credit to be drawn upon by the worker at the times of great- 
est need during his life-span, such as old age, sickness 
or unemployment. 

Dr. Person’s specific propositions were as follows: 

“1, The standard length of the unit work period (day 
or week) should be governed primarily by the maximum 
amount of work, scientifically determined, that workers 
can do and thrive under, proper allowance being made for 
adult education, recreation, and other cultural factors ; 

“2, A substantial portion of the larger social income 
which results from marked increase in technological ef- 
ficiency should be handled after the manner of a credit 
to be drawn upon by workers after middle age, when 
physical capacity and productivity decrease as a result of 
age and of inflexibility in adjustment to new technological 
conditions.” 

Dr. Person argued that “just as a provident individual 
plans to work hard during the earlier part of life so that 
through income from savings he may enjoy relative inde- 
pendence and comfort during the latter part of life, each 
generation as a group should so organize the distribution 
of the social income that individuals collectively may enjoy 
similar benefits.” This means that “when stimulated by 
great increase of technological efficiency and productivity, 
we are inclined to rush straight to the immediate benefits 
of the shorter work-day or shorter work-week, we should 
stop and consider the problems of old-age unemployment, 
i part the result of the very improvement in technological 
methods which have yielded the increased income, and 
make harmonious and balanced provision for both at the 
same time.” 

Engineers and executives “are raising the question why 
tnemployment insurance, old-age pensions, and the shorter 
work periods should not be regarded and approached as 
oily parts of one larger problem—the over-all problem 
Hof the complete adjustment of the individual to his in- 

ial society, with the period between the beginning 

Of livelihood activities and death as the major unit in 
tems of which the solution should be worked out, and 

day or the week as only secondary units.” 
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And “it should be kept clearly in mind that the question 
raised is not whether we should be denied any immediate 
shortening of the work-day or work-week. The question 
is whether we should, on the one hand, with each marked 
increase of technological efficiency, immediately shorten 
the secondary work periods as much as possible, and uni- 
formly for all age classes ; or whether, on the other hand, 
for instance, there should not be a graduated scale of 
shortening the secondary work periods so that the length 
of the work-day or work-week would decrease from a 
scientifically determined maximum for the younger group 
to zero for the old-age group, income being provided for 
all during the entire life-span.” 

Dr. Person said that he presented the proposition be- 
cause the Taylor Society believes in considering problems 
which stimulate the imagination and “has confidence in 
the power of ideas—in their power gradually to over- 
come the obstacles presented by established habits of 
thought. . . .” 

Those who participated in the discussion of Dr. Person’s 
proposition immediately raised questions which demon- 
strated what would be involved in an attempt to put it 
into effect. Professor Elliott D. Smith of Yale Univer- 
sity wanted to know who would control the distribution 
of the life income of the worker and what assurance the 
worker would have that he would get what belonged to 
him. Will the benefits he receives be conditional upon 
his remaining with the same company? Will the maximum 
amount of work to be “scientifically determined” be left 
to the judgment of industrial managers or will it be jointly 
determined by workers and management? What is the 
“proper allowance” for adult education, recreation and 
other cultural factors? When the long-range or whole 
life of a man is under consideration, “even if only in 
regard to his pocketbook, we have got to leave the control 
of the situation in his own hands or make the provisions 
we desire through social action by the community.” 

Further, “we must realize that if we adopt a formula 
of working to the maximum of well-being scientifically 
determined, we must safeguard ourselves against squeez- 
ing out of life those values that make life significant.” 

And again, “we must realize that it is largely out of 
leisure under our present industrial situation—day-to-day 
leisure and day-to-day use of it—that a man has his great- 
est chance to broaden and make of himself something that 
he will be proud to be, and to make of life something that 
he will have lived, not merely endured.” 

Professor J. Douglas Brown of Princeton declared that 
the five-day week cannot logically be used to correct under- 
consumption. “It is unpleasantly true,” he said, “that it 
is the failure of judgment of our enterprisers rather than 
an ‘inevitable’ failure of general consumption to catch 
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up with general production which leads to most of our 
unemployment and business depression. The more or 
less automatic operation of our price machinery will, and 
must, bring general consumption and general production 
to equilibrium, unless the value of money has some pe- 
culiarly frozen quality which differentiates it from all other 
economic goods. The way out is a higher standard of liv- 
ing, to be sure, but through the closer adjustment of pro- 
duction to the desires of consumers as between products. 
There is no way to bring equilibrium to an over-expanded 
textile industry, an over-expanded automobile industry, 
or radio industry, or any industry, except by the correc- 
tion of faulty judgment in forecasting future consumption 
of the particular product.” 

Further, “Can the amount of work be determined 
‘scientifically’ by the employer when in essence the deter- 
mination is based upon the economic strength of the parties 
to the contract? If, by a five-day week, American trade 
unions can increase the yearly wage of their members, and 
provide more time for education and recreation, can we 
appeal to physiological.maxima to say them nay? To use 
the five-day week as a cure for technological unemploy- 
ment and under-consumption is one thing. To use it as 
a means of creating a different distribution of income 
between profits and wages, or work and leisure is another. 
But if the five-day week delays measures for old-age 
security, the agency, whether employer or trade union, 
which causes the delay, must satisfy society that the alter- 
native is better.” 

Professor Brown thought that industrial pensions afford 
a more promising solution. He suggested allowing the 
employe “to carry with him his pension credit, wherever 
he is employed, a credit in a state fund or a private insur- 
ance company. By such means the problem of the em- 
ploye of failing companies, the ambitious employe who 
seeks a better job, and the employe who sees it to his 
interest to use the methods of trade union bargaining, will 
be met. The proposal may seem distasteful but if the 
problem is not solved by voluntary action, is there not 
the likelihood that society will solve it in the way it 
solved the problem of workmen’s compensation ?” 

Paul U. Kellogg, editor of The Survey, called attention 
to the fact that our industry during the period of its 
greatest growth was conducted on the assumption that 
employers could take on workers and turn them off with- 
out responsibility. The workers “recognizing that they 
had no stake in the industries they had helped to create 
and that they might be turned off tomorrow 
struck out for shorter hours and larger pay today. . 

“If, in this situation, these demands lead employers 
to wake up and reckon in new ways with what it is, 
fundamentally, that the workers want, then we may 
be in for human advances as radical as our mechanical 
advances have been in the last seven years. . . . 

“If we can somehow or other help frame proposals 
that will mean a larger measure of security that people 
can pin to, in the working life of America, we shall 
bring a new element into the industrial bargain that will 
be decidedly constructive and helpful.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Kellogg argued, improvement in 
health conditions and the lengthening of the norm of life 
indicate that industry must reckon with higher age groups. 
Those in the forties, fifties and sixties not only want and 
need work, but it has been shown by Professor Thorn- 
dike that people in the fifties have almost the same po- 
tency for learning as children from 12 to 14. “We have 
entered an age of social surplus rather than deficit... . 
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In the popular distribution of that surplus, who can sa 
that labor cannot and will not choose both a lessening 
of the week’s toil and a lengthening of the life’s income? 

We have had much experience in the matter of work 
men’s compensation which explains “the instinctive and 
sound feeling on the part of the workers of the country 
that they must have beside them, in their individual deal- 
ings with a great corporation, the added strength of the 
state. Law is not only a curb, but a constructive thing 
—enforcing on all the standards which progressive em. 
ployers favor, but which, in so far as these add to labor 
costs, they may not be able to adopt by themselves with 
out being penalized in competing with laggard or ruthless 
managements. 

“So it would seem to me that, in taking up our ques 
tions of insurance or reserves for unemployment and 
old age, it would be well for us to consider whether 
or not law, legislation, the part which the state can play, 
need be such an adverse thing as some of us may have 
felt. Let us be as open-minded in reconsidering that 
as we are toward revamping our machines and reorder- 
ing our processes of production.” 

It was the view of George Soule, associate editor of 
The New Republic, that “if we do not want the worker 
to keep asking for shorter hours, we must pay some 
attention to the sort of job he has to do.” If we are 
developing a civilization in which “cultural values can 
arise only from leisure” then “a mechanized and routinized 
working life will inevitably lead to a mechanized and 
routinized use of leisure. We see in the present uses of 
leisure, by the population at large, principally, a patron 
age of commercialized amusement—an extension of the 
commercialism of the working life into the life away 
from work.” 

Economists point out that “the great increases in 
productivity to which we attribute the enormous growth 
of national income, the greater possibility of leisure, and 
the higher wages” have occurred in industries making 
machinery and materials for further production and con- 
sumers’ goods which may be classed as luxuries. “And 
if our increases of productivity are of such a nature that 
they apply to goods made in enormous quantities to sel 
at a fairly low price, and if those are, principally, not 
the necessities of life, but the luxuries (the things that 
are constantly being added to the structure of what we 
superficially call the standard of living) then we are 
faced with the necessity, if these goods are to be sold, 
of increasing the real income of the mass of the popt 
lation as fast as we increase our production of this type 
of goods. . . . It is of interest to know, in this connection, 
that in spite of the very rapid increases of productivity 
which have continued since 1923, there is no statistical 
evidence of any appreciable growth of real wages since 
1923. The enormous growth of real wages which has 
been observed, and is usually dated from some time before 
the war, occurred almost entirely before 1923... . 

“When we have come to a common agreement as t0 
how much time is to be spent working for someone els 
in industry, and have brought in all these other human 
factors as well as the scientific factor, then, of course, 
we can build up the fund necessary to support those 
who are superannuated or who have become, in some 
way, useless to industry. But there may not be aly 
necessary conflict between these objectives. Is it not true 
that modern technology, if it were allowed to accompl 
its full promise, would be capable of creating a largt 
enough surplus to give the workers pensions and stl 
as short a working period as anyone would desire at 4 
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sholesome type of work? It seems to me that that is the 


ng@mirection in which industry is heading, and that we do 
” @ not necessarily, for a long time to come, have to balance 
‘- M industrial pensions on one side and a good deal shorter 
nd working period on the other.” 

ty H. S. Gilbertson, director of personnel, Lehigh Coal 
al @ and Navigation Company, called attention to the fact that 
the B the earliest advocates of the five-day week maintained 


ing ® that “production could be so organized as to secure 
m-™ substantially the same results in a five-day week as are 
“or fH now obtained in a six-day period.” Recently labor leaders 
th § apparently have held “that it offers a solution or an offset 


to over-production and unemployment. ‘These leaders 
propose that the weekly pay shall not be reduced under 
the new conditions.” Doubtless, “there are times when a 
slowing up of the pace of production might have a very 
wholesome influence on the market for commodities. 
There are other times when the restoration of normal and 
healthy industrial conditions would seem to call for in- 
creased production. . . . If industry is going at too fast 
apace for the human machine, working on a six-day week 
schedule, then the shorter work period is a matter of 
immediate importance to deal with more or less inde- 
pendently of other considerations. If the shorter work 
period will help to solve the problem of the busines cycle, 
that too is probably something that may be dealt with with- 


can § out involving a great many elements of future policy.” 
ized § Miss Mary Van Kleeck, director of industrial studies, 
and § Russell Sage Foundation, stressed the importance of con- 
s of § sidering the related aspects of problems. “If we accept 
ron: & the idea that any single problem of industry, like shorten- 
the § ing hours, which involves individuals, hence reaches out 


into the life of the community, concerns itself both with 
production and distribution of income and with adult 


; in Beducation and recreation; and if we accept the fact that 
ywth@ne cannot consider any single problem without consid- 
and Wrering all its related phases, then we are committed at 
king § once to a comprehensive thinking by society itself in that 


entire generation.” 


ysl Jewish Rabbis on Social Questions 
‘tat The newly established Bulletin of the Commission on 
t we § wcial Justice of the Central Conference of American 
are | Rabbis contains in its April issue a summary of a ques- 
sold, § “naire circulated among the members of the Confer- 
yopu- “ee concerning the relation of the synagogue and the 
type rabbi to social and industrial questions. About 50 per 
ction, | Mt of the membership replied. The editor of the 
tivity Bulletin, Rabbi Edward L. Israel, characterizes the re- 
stical § “Ms in language that probably few would use in de- 
since § “Ting the attitudes of the rank and file of Protestant 
1 has § Masters : 
efore § “Judging from the majority sentiment as expressed in 
fponse to these questions, the picture that we get of 
as to te rabbi belonging to the C. C. A. R. is that of an 
e else § Mividual very deeply interested in the ethical aspects 
uman fj industrial and political life. He feels it practically 
purse, for the rabbi to take part in industrial and 
those f Plitical controversies when an ethical issue is involved. 
some public, however, does not seem to have recognized 


value of this ethical opinion as indicated by the com- 
Rratively small number of rabbis who have been asked 
take part in industrial controversies. His attitude 
ratd the laborer is one of deep friendship. He is a 
tte believer in social, industrial, and religious democ- 
tty. His approach to fundamental social problems is 
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along the lines of the generally accepted attitude of liberal 
and enlightened social service. He looks upon the syna- 
gogue not as an escape from the problems of life, but 
as the means of a true approach to these problems in all 
of their aspects. He feels for the greater part that re- 
ligion has a contribution to make to life in addition to its 
purely social aspects.” 

The following will indicate the trend of the replies 
received to several of the questions presented: 

Question: Are there circumstances in which it is, from 
your point of view, ethical for a rabbi to take sides in 
any industrial or political controversy? 

Of the 130 rabbis answering this question, 123 were 
inclined to an affirmative, 47 gave an unqualified “yes,” 
47 stipulated that the issue involved must have an ethical 
aspect (11 qualifying this with the requirement that the 
rabbi must be certain of the pertinent facts), and 29 made 
various other stipulations. Five maintained that the 
matter must be industrial rather than political, several 
that sides should be taken only on invitation or on the 
acceptance of a voluntary offer, several, frankly, that such 
participation is “always ethical, not always expedient.” 
Other qualifications suggested as determining factors 
were the substitution of the word “ethical” for “political” 
in the question, the rabbi’s own strong conviction on the 
issue, a limitation to situations involving religious dis- 
criminations or sectarian questions. There were 7 replies 
in the negative, 3 decided, 1 hesitating, and 3 somewhat 
equivocal. 

Question: Have you ever functioned as an arbitrator 
in an industrial dispute? When and where? 

There were 134 answers, of which 108 were negative, 
1 expressing the firm determination never to do so. Of 
the 26 who signified participation of this nature in indus- 
trial conflict, 6 pointed out that the action was unofficial, 
while 20 gave actual instances. 

Question: On what basis do you agree or disagree 
with the contention that social questions be kept out of 
the place of worship because the place of worship should 
provide escape from the world’s turmoil? 

Five of the rabbis replying to this question agreed, 
four because the synagogue should be a refuge from such 
problems, and one believing that they should be con- 
fined to the open forum. Ten replies were equivocal. 
One hundred four disagreed, 99 definitely stating that 
a religion which does not concern itself with life’s tumul- 
tuous social problems is inadequate. A number, in ad- 
mitting the place of social questions in the pulpit, caution 
against over-stressing and a controversial attitude. 

Question: Can social endeavor be regarded as ulti- 
mately taking the place of ceremonial religion? 

Of the 123 replies to this question, 84 were emphatic 
noes, 33 a qualified negative stating that there is no con- 
flict, 4 said “yes” and 2 were equivocal. 

Question: Would you feel the maintenance of a Temple 
center justified even if it failed to increase Temple at- 
tendance? 

Of the 120 replies received, 99 said “yes” and 15 “no”; 
6 were doubtful. The principal reasons for affirmative 
answers were: 35, social values; 25, strengthening Jew- 
ish consciousness. Both these groups stressed the re- 


ligious value of social relationship, interpreting religion 
liberally, and the fact that Temple worship is only one 
aspect of Jewish life. Eleven approached this with the 
statement that one should not judge concrete results but 
community influence; 6 said the centers are worth while 
in themselves; 6 that “they would ultimately attract to 
services”; 5 that the mere contact with the Temple is 
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good; 2 “better half a loaf than none at all”; and 1 that 
the synagogue is a power house and the center a factory. 

Two interesting affirmative views are quoted: 

{he Temple House should not be regarded as a mere 
feeder of Temple membership. Function of rabbis in- 
cludes cultural, zsthetic, spiritual development for com- 
munal life. The community center on a secular basis is 
distinctly different from the Temple center. I believe the 
Temple center movement is destined to win out over the 
community center or Y. M. H. A. movement.” “Increas- 
ing Temple attendance should not be an end of congre- 
gational and rabbinic activity, but merely an incident and 
a gauge of religious life and progress.” 

(A description of “Temple Center” activities is con- 
tained in a little pamphlet entitled A Survey Concerning 
the Rabbi, the Center, the Congregation and the Com- 
munity, by Dr. Philip David Bookstaber, published by 
the Bloch Publishing Company, New York City, 25 cents 


a copy.) 
Social Science Abstracts 


One of the most ambitious educational projects of re- 
cent years is the Social Science Abstracts, a monthly 
publication which has now issued two numbers—February 
and March, 1929. Each issue contains something over 
100 pages of closely printed “abstracts” of articles deal- 
ing with problems of sociology, economics, anthropology, 
history, etc., published originally in various languages. 
The project is under the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Council. Professor F. Stuart Chapin is the 
editor-in-chief and is supported by a large number of 
associate, advisory and consulting editors. The subscrip- 
tion price is $6.00 a year. (Editorial office, 611 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York.) 

Specimen abstracts, of particular interest to the readers 
of this Service, follow: 


LASKI, HAROLD J. Foundations, universities, and research. 

Harpers Magazine. 157 (939) August 1928: 295-303. 

The establishment of elaborate organizations for research in 
the social sciences financed by foundations raises three questions : 
(1) Are results likely to be proportionate to the labor involved? 
The Social Science Research Council and Social Science Abstracts 
are suggested as illustrations of wasted effort and expenditure. 
(2) Is not the effect upon the university unwholesome in the 
long run? The funds dispersed by foundations create parapher- 
nalia for fact-gathering. Material is collected for its own sake, 
and the philosophy the material implies is lost sight of. (3) Do 
not foundations gain a dominant control over universities by 
providing the funds which make cooperative research possible? 
An anonymous example from personal experience is cited. The 
mere power to award funds for cooperative research tends to 
creat unprofessional competition for funds and without so in- 
tending it the foundations may unwittingly promote an unhealthy 
development in the favored departments and institutions— F. S. 
Chapin. 


CARVER, T. N. The vanishing farmer. Some reasons why 
we have an agricultural problem. World’s Work. 56 (5) Sep- 
tember 1928: 505-511. 

Farmers will form a decreasing proportion of our total popu- 
lation because, first, the demand for agricultural products in- 
creases slowly; second, the efficiency of agriculture is increasing 
at a rapid rate; third, we are likely to find increasing profit in 
industrial rather than in agricultural production. Farmers can 
be helped by prohibiting importation of Mexican labor and by 
improvements of schools, hospitals and roads. Because they are 
benefited by well-trained workers who migrate from the country, 
cities should assist in the support of country schools.—A. G. Black. 


SELIGMAN, EDWIN R. A. The four big unsettled problems of 
instalment selling. Magazine of Business. 44 October 1928: 
373-375, 429. 


Professor Seligman is the author of a recent two-volume wor 
The Economics of Instalment Selling. In this article he poing 
out four major problems of instalment credits still awaiting soly 
tion: (1) How will instalment selling react upon the whok 
business structure in the event of a general financial and industria 
crisis? (2) How can abuses of this practice be eliminated best? 
(3) Into what new fields will instalment selling spread? an( 
(4) What influence does instalment selling have upon the individ. 
ual consumer and the public at large? This method of credit 
extension, in its present enlargement, must first pass thr 
such a crisis before the first question can be answered. Th 
automobile industry has made progress in solving the secon 
problem by establishing large finance companies and by educating 
the consumer in sound instalment practices. The spread of high. 
grade instalment business will be conditioned largely by the dure 
bility of the products and also their price, ease of repossession, 
amount of down payment and the like. The solution of th 
fourth problem depends ultimately upon a comprehensive series o{ 
investigations on a country-wide scale of all the facts influencing 
the psychology of the consumer.—R, F. Breyer. 


Trends of Food Consumption 


The dietary habits of the consuming public have a 
direct relationship to agricultural conditions and ar 
therefore of social significance. The difficulty of making 
adjustment to changes has been one reason for agricul 
tural distress in certain regions. In a recent issue oj 
The Agricultural Review (Kansas City, Mo.) H. 1. 
Smalley interprets certain available knowledge of changes 
in food habits of the people of the United States. 

Mr. Smalley first quotes Dr. Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University, who estimates that “eighty-five per 
cent of our food consists of cereals, meats, dairy products 
and sugar.” Wheat and wheat products, according to 
Dr. Pearl’s tables, are most important. Mr. Smalley ther 
says: “In 1899 the per capita consumption of whed 


flour was 222 pounds annually, while in 1925 it was only 


180 pounds. . . . The consumption of corn meal decline 
from 103 pounds per capita in 1899 to 27 pounds in 19 
Thus the per capita consumption of the two leading 
cereals has decreased about 36 per cent during the fin! 
quarter of the twentieth century. This fact alone 
ample proof of a profound change in food habits.” 

The per capita consumption of meats has hardly changed 
since 1900. That of whole milk increased almost 40 pe 
cent between 1909 and 1926. That of butter and cheex 
has increased only slightly. The increase in sugar ha 
been very marked. Though the people of the Unitei 
States comprise only about 7 per cent of the world’ 
population, they are said to consume one-fourth of the 
world’s supply of sugar. For 100 years the trend of cor 
sumption seems to have been upward. It is now estimated 
to be over 100 pounds per person, whereas in 1850 it was 
reckoned at only about 23 pounds and in 1827 only I 
pounds. Consumption of fruits and vegetables has als! 
increased very rapidly, but they still furnish a compat 
tively small portion of our food energy. It would appeal 
that wheat is constantly losing in competition with othe 
products. 

These data, even though, in part, they represent est 
mates only, throw added light upon the agricultural & 
pression. They also show how various regions of agt 
cultural producers are in competition with one anothe 
since agriculture is really a group of industries. 

The reason for the change in dietary habits is, 
course, a matter of speculation. For the increased p# 
capita consumption of milk in the last decade, prohibiti 
is probably in part responsible. A part of the increas 
consumption of sugar may also be due to this cause. 
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